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days of Reconstruction. It is unfortunate that in this section 
of his work Mr. Woodson should have permitted his pre-occupa- 
tions as an apologist to outweigh his vision as an historian. No 
serious student thinks of blaming to any great extent the Negroes 
for the disorders of 1865. But many serious persons, North and 
South, consider that the adjustment of Negroes to their new life 
after emancipation was badly managed. What most of us want 
to know are the effects, psychological and economic, which helped 
to fix the Negro in his new r6le of freedman. Instead Mr. Wood- 
son considers it his duty to overthrow the conclusions of "preju- 
diced whites," which he could have afforded to ignore. He 
would have had ample material in the reports of officers con- 
nected with the Freedmen's Bureau. The more one reads of 
the troubled events of Reconstruction the more one despairs of 
getting at the truth in them. 

As a plea for greater justice to the Negro, however, Mr. 
Woodson's book is convincing. The author is a colored man, a 
graduate of Harvard and the editor of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory. In many things he evidences a sensible outlook on the con- 
dition and opportunities of his race. He realizes that racial pro- 
gress is an achievement, yielding only to hard work and complete 
development in all departments of life. Unlike so many of his 
fellows he does not believe much in the efficacy of political action. 
On the whole Mr. Woodson is one of those Negroes who make us 
believe that the problem of the colored race is not nearly so 
hopeless as many have been inclined to think. His book will 
prove interesting. 

T. B. Moboney, S.T.D. 



The Fundamentals of Citizenship. The Committee on Special War 
Activities, National Catholic War Council, Washington, D. C, 
1919. 93 pages. 

The value of this booklet is probably well indicated by the 
fact that more than a million copies of it have been distributed 
throughout the country. Its scope is sufficiently shown by the 
titles of the chapters. They are as follows: American Democ- 
racy, The Needs of The People, The People's Rights, Education, 
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Health, Making Laws, Carrying on the People's Work, The 
Courts and Their Work, Dealings With Other Countries, Military 
Service, Preventing Frauds, Insurance, Taxation, The Citizen's 
Part, and Naturalization. In addition to these topics, the booklet 
prints the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In a general way, this little volume describes the operation 
and the benefits of our government; and endeavors to bring home 
to the citizen his obligations in consequence of the nature of 
governmental operations and the things that it does for him. 
For example, in the chapter on The People's Rights, the citizen is 
informed that he has such rights as those of free speech, religious 
liberty, freedom from search and from false imprisonment, 
protection of property and life, and the right to vote and hold 
office. In the chapter on The Citizen's Part he is admonished 
concerning his duty to vote and to study public questions so that 
he will vote wisely. The chapter on Military Service affords no 
consolation to pacifists and "conscientious objectors." The 
citizen is told that it is his duty to fight for his country when that 
becomes necessary, and that the government has a right to con- 
script him for military service. These are merely typical illus- 
trations of the method, drift, and purpose of the booklet. While 
it has a special value for immigrants and persons who are attaining 
their majority, it is well worth perusal by even the more mature 
persons who have been born in this country. 

When the booklet first appeared it received some criticism 
because it failed to mention some of the European peoples that 
are largely represented in our cosmopolitan population. This 
criticism was not fairly made, inasmuch as the passage in dispute 
only professes to refer merely to the countries that sent to our 
shores organized colonies. It did not profess to enumerate all 
the racial groups that have found a home here. 

John A. Ryan. 

A Program For Citizenship. The Committee on Special War 
Activities, National Catholic War Council, Washington, D. C, 
1919. 14 pages. 

This is essentially a manual of instruction on the opportunities 
and duties of citizenship. It is intended particularly for immi- 



